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One lays down the book with the feeling that the debate on authority 
(in any but a figurative sense) in religion, if once begun among Prot- 
estants, becomes interminable until we see that it is ultimately mean- 
ingless, because it is an attempt to combine two incommensurables. 

George Cross 
Rochester Theologica! Seminary 



PERIODICAL LITERATURE 

"Das Problem der Entstehung des Christentums" (Johannes Weiss in Archiv 

fiir Religionsivissensckaft, XVI [1013], 423-515). 

At the outset the author states that the "origin" of Christianity, in the historical 
sense of the word, does not presuppose an absolutely new creation. In history as in 
nature the "new" is on the whole always a "corralling" of older elements according 
to a new principle and on the basis of a new experience of reality. Chief attention is 
given to these elements of newness in Christianity's origin; environmental items 
receive only secondary consideration. Three main topics are discussed: (1) the mes- 
sianic movement in Jesus' lifetime; (2) the origin of the primitive community's mes- 
sianic faith; and (3) the Christ-cult of the heathen communities. Weiss concludes that 
Jesus had preached his own messiahship, in the eschatological sense, but that he had 
also found in this realm ample room for the cultivation of a rich religious experience in 
the present. While by his preaching he had stimulated the disciples to belief in his 
messiahship, their faith would probably not have survived the shock of his death had 
not his own personal religious influence upon them been so strong. Thus the messianic 
faith of the first community goes back to the force of Jesus' own personality. Like- 
wise the gospel of .Paul rests upon the conviction that the heavenly Lord and the 
earthly Jesus are the same person who in unprecedented love and humility gave him- 
self for us on the cross. Paul's Christology, however, is also rich in gnostic mytho- 
logical traits as well as philosophical conceptions which were prevalent in his environ- 
ment but which have nothing to do with the earthly Jesus yet Paul is always conscious 
that the heavenly Son of God, the heavenly Man, could complete his work of redemp- 
tion only in the form of the earthly and historical Jesus. Paul had no close personal 
contact with this Jesus, yet he will have derived much from this source at second 
hand. Likewise the faith of the heathen community, though based upon no personal 
acquaintance of Jesus, rested upon the enthusiasm of the missionaries and the con- 
vincing power of their message. And faith in the heavenly Christ was strengthened by 
the historical consciousness that this Lord was the Jesus who had died in Jerusalem. 
Thus he furnished gentile Christians that ideal of suffering and martyrdom which 
helped to make the new religion a world-conquering faith. 

"St. Paul in Arabia" (R. W. Balleine in the Interpreter, X, No. 1 [October, 
1913], 81-89). 

The writer divides his inquiry concerning Paul's visit to Arabia into four heads: 
(1) occasion, (2) duration, (3) location, (4) purpose. 

1. Luke omits mention of the visit probably because he thought it not worth 
mentioning rather than that he was ignorant of it. The only place the "immediately " 
of Paul in Gal. 1:17 could be inserted in Acts is before the preaching in the synagogues. 
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The departure to Arabia is therefore the first recorded act of the apostle after his 
baptism. 

2. The " three years after my return to Damascus" (Gal. 1:18) must include the 
visit to Arabia plus the events in Damascus (Acts 9: 20-25). The two stages of Jewish 
feeling toward Paul, (a) amazement (vss. 21, 22) and (6) organized opposition (vss. 
23-25), and the "many days" by which Luke indicates the interval between them 
require a reasonable period in Damascus after the return from Arabia. The visit in 
Arabia could therefore be nothing approaching three years and was probably only a 
few weeks. 

3. The retirement was into the desert in the immediate neighborhood of Damascus. 
The lonely Harras to the east of the Leja, a suggestion of G. A. Smith, fits the situation. 
Josephus identifies Arabia with the kingdom of Nabataea which territory included the 
Sinaitic peninsula. This corroborates "Sinai is a mountain in Arabia" of Gal. 4:25. 
The silence of Luke suggests that the visit was a mere incident in the stay at Damascus 
and so favors this location. The writer argues at length against the rival theory of 
Bishop Lightfoot which identifies Arabia with Sinai. 

4. The purpose of the visit must have been for solitude and meditation to readjust 
his mental attitude to the new revelation. The silence of Luke again is evidence that 
it had no missionary purpose, while a gentile mission within a few days of his conver- 
sion is psychologically impossible and out of keeping with Acts 13:46 ff. 

"The Resurrection in the Gospels and in St. Paul" (G. W. Wade in the Inter- 
preter, X, No. 1 [October, 1013], 43-52). 

Of the two main sources for the resurrection in the New Testament, that of the 
Gospels and that of the epistles of St. Paul, the latter is much the earlier. Paul's ideas 
of the resurrection are to be inferred from I Cor., chap. 15. It would seem that 
St. Paul thought of the resurrection body, not as a dead body transformed, but as a 
new body created by God as an appropriate organ for the spirit in its new non- 
terrestrial conditions. Paul's reasoning implies that the natural body stays in the 
grave, that the spirits receive from God other bodies, and into his idea of the resur- 
rection the thought of the empty tomb does not seem to enter. 

This idea of the spiritual resurrection body seems quite inconsistent with the 
tangibleness ascribed to the risen Lord by the evangelists. The gospel narratives taken 
as a whole present discrepancies in the mingled materiality and immateriality which 
pervades the writer's conceptions of the resurrection body. This suggests the modi- 
fication of the earliest versions of the resurrection appearance under the influence of 
the Jewish belief in the literal resurrection of the body (II Mace. 7: 10, n; 14:46). 

The writer deduces further considerations in preference for the Pauline view, which, 
as countenancing no other continuity than the persistence of the personality, he thinks 
renders faith easier for some minds, and removes certain difficulties which attach to the 
idea of the resurrection of the physical body as concerning our Lord and the physical 
resurrection of mankind in general. 

"The Stoning at Lystra and the Epistle to the Galatians" (F. W. Crafer in the 

Expositor, 8th Series, Vol. VI, No. 34 [October, 1013], 375-89). 

The writer advances a theory with reference to the stoning at Lystra which would 

attach to that event a new importance in its bearing on the Galatian problem. It is 

the writer's opinion that the stoning at Lystra made the arduous journey through the 



